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I got a young-man to take it in two different poff* 
tions, and have font the drawings with the fifh. See 
Tab. XXXV. 

The fmall one may be called the fea-batt j and in 
fome fort refembles that fpecies of animals when it 
is fwimming. 

Additional Remark by Charles Morton, M.D. F.R.S. 

The Patella, or Limpet Fifh, whofe generic cha ¬ 
racters, as enumerated by Bifhop Wilkins, are, that 
it is an exanguious teftaceous animal, not turbinated} 
an univalve, or having but one fhell j being unmoved; 
flicking faff to rocks or other things; the convexity 
of whofe fhell doth fome what refemble a fhort ob- 
tufe-angled cone, having no hole on the top. 


CXVL A Difcourfe on the Cinnamon, Caflia, 
or Canella. By Taylor White, Efquire, 
F.R.S. 

Read Dec. 21, r | "VH E Cinnamon, Caffia, or Canella, 
* 75 8 - are fhrubs of no great height: 

they grow in Ceylon, Malabar, Java, Sumatra, and 
other places in the Eaft Indies j as I think, in the ifland 
of St. Thomas, and on the coaft of Coromandel, 
They are defcribed by Mr. Ray, in his Hijlory of 
Plants , vol. ii. f. 155P. under the title de Arboribm 
Pruniferis. 

Linnaeus, 
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Linnaeus, in his Species Plant arum, places them 
under the title Enneandria Monogynia , by the name 
Laurus. 

The leaf, flower, and fruit, of this plant, are par¬ 
ticularly defcribed by Mr. Ray. 

The leaf* is fmooth and fhining; has one large 
vein running thro’ the midft, and a remarkable one 
on each fide; the middle one generally running near 
the length of the leaf. 

The leaves differ in fhape, fome being more acute, 
others more oval or obtufe. 

The flowers grow in an umbel, fome what like the 
Laurus Tinus; but they are fmall, confiding of one 
petal, of a tubular form at the bottom, and divided 
at the top into fix fegments in the form of a ffcar. 

The flowers are fucceeded by berries growing out 
of a capfula, like acorns in fhape; which berries 
contain a fhining feed. 

The defcription of Mr. Ray of the flower, in his 
defcription of the Cinnamon of Malabar, is ex¬ 
tremely accurate; as is alfo the figure in the Hortus 
Malabaricus , N°. 54. and the defcription, fol. 107. 
under the name Carua. I fhall therefore refer to 
thofe. 

' I fhall not trouble you with the queftion debated 
by Mr. Ray, whether the Cinnamon and Caffia of 
the ancients were, or were not, the fame with thofe 
fo called by the moderns ? whether the Cinnamon 
of the ancients was the twigs of the tree bearing 
cloves, or any plant now unknown to us ? Mr. Ray 
has largely treated on this fubjedt; and to him I refer 
filch as are curious to be informed on this fubjedt. • 

But as the Cinnamon and Caffia of the ancients 
are faid to have been ufed as perfumes, and to make 
4 perfumed 
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perfumed ointments, I think they muft have differed 
from ours, whofe fmell is not very fragrant, nor is 
emitted to any great diftance. 

The matter of the prefent inquiry is, whether the 
Cinnamon of Ceylon is the fame fort of plant with 
that growing in Malabar, Sumatra, &c. differing only 
by the foil or climate, in which it grows, which is the 
opinion of Garcias; or from the culture or manner 
of curing the plant, as I am inclined to believe; or 
whether it is really a different genus or fpecies of 
plant, as many people believe, and fome botanical 
writers feem to indicate. 

I (hall endeavour to explain this matter by pro¬ 
ducing, iff, The defcriptions of the moft celebrated 
authors: 

adly. By producing the moft accurate figures of 
the plants of Sumatra and Ceylon: [See Tab. xxxvi.] 

3dly, By (hewing the fpeeimen of the leaves and 
branches brought from Sumatra. 

I have no fpeeimen from Ceylon-; but have care¬ 
fully examined the fpecimens kept in the Britifh Mu* 
feum, with the afiiftance of Dr. Maty and Mr. Emp- 
fon, and compared them with the fpecimens I have 
from Sumatra; from whence I traced exactly the 
figures brought herewith: which fpecimens are un¬ 
doubtedly brought from Ceylon, and were the col- 
ledtions of Boerhaave, Courteen, Plukenet, and Pe- 
,tiver. 

But, previous to this inquiry, I would premife, 
that the writers, who give the defcription of the 
Cinnamon of Ceylon, were probably not acquainted 
with that of Malabar at the time of their publifhing 
their works. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ray alfo, who fo accurately defcribes the 
flower of the Cinnamon of Malabar, feems not fo 
well acquainted with its fruit; and probably had 
then never feen the fpecimens of the Cinnamon from 
Ceylon; for his defcription is plainly borrowed from 
others, and not his own. Tho’ I have reafon to 
think he afterwards faw the fpecimens of Mr. Cour- 
teen, and was convinced, that the plants were the 
fame. 

In his defcription of the Cinnamon of Ceylon, he 
fuppofes differences in the manner of veining the 
leaf, which are not found in the leaves themfelves. 
He fuppofes, that the Cinnamon of Ceylon differs 
from that of Malabar by its berries growing in cups 
like acorns j which is apparently the fame in both, 
as may be feen in its figure in the Hortus Malabari- 
cus. 

The other differences taken notice of by the bo¬ 
tanic writers are as follow : 

In the Flora Zeylanica, p.545. and in the Ma¬ 
teria Medica , 190. the Cinnamon of Ceylon is called? 
Laurus foliis trinerviis ovato-oblongis tier vis unienti- 
bus: which defcription is adhered to in the Hortus 
Cliff'ordienfs, p.154. under the name Laurus foliis 
oblongo-ovatis nitidis planis. And Burman, in his 
Flora Zeylanica, 62. T. 17. calls it Cinamomum foliis 
latis ovatis. Whereas the Caflia of Sumatra is dif- 
tinguifhed by thefe writers : that in Flora Zeyl. 14 6 ., 
and in Materia Medica, 191. is called Laurus foliis 
trinerviis lanceolatis nervis fupra bafin unitis: and 
Burman, Zeylan. 63. T. 2.8. calls it Cinamomum per- 
petuoforens folio tenuiore acuto. 

The diftindtion therefore, which thefe writers would 
make us believe there is between, thefe plants, confifls 

in 
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in the leaves of the one being oval, the other {harp- 
pointed ; and that the nerves are limited at the bottom 
in the Cinnamon, but not fo in the Caflia : for as to 
the femper jlorem , mentioned by Burman, that muft 
undoubtedly be common to both. 

Now as to the different fhape of the leaves, we 
know how often this happens by feminal varieties, 
and from the age of plants, as in the leaves of holly 
and ivy; and that even the fhapes of leaves vary 
greatly on the very fame plant, and fometimes on 
the fame branch; as in the afh, and many other 
plants, the leaves of the young {hoots are more oval 
than thofe on the old boughs, which are generally 
more pointed. But this variety is much more fre¬ 
quent in the plants of warm countries. In the faffa- 
fras, part of the leaves generally near the bottom of 
the plant are plain, whilfl the other leaves are di¬ 
vided into three lobes or fegments. I have obferved 
great difference alfo in the leaves of almoft every 
one of, the American oak?. 

In the Virginian cedar, the berries of the fame plant 
produce fome plants with juniper leaves, and others 
with leaves like the favin; and fome plants with 
both leaves growing on the fame plant. 

I mull obferve, that Burman has, in his figures 
of the two plants before mentioned, made them 
extremely different. In that of Ceylon he has, made 
all the leaves oval; and, to make the difference 
greater, has drawn the rudiments of the berries j to 
which he has added the flower, or part of it, at the 
top of the ftyle or rudiment of the fruit: and in 
that of Malabar he has drawn the flower growing in 
the umbel. 

Oix 
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On thefe drawings I muft obferve, that his draw¬ 
ing of the Cinnamon of Ceylon agrees with no one 
ipecimen in the Britiih Mufeum; and fcarcely is 
one leaf to be found of the fhape, which he gives. 

The firft figure, which I (hall produce, is a draw¬ 
ing, which I procured from the ingenious Mr. Ehret 
in the year 1754" which, as I am informed by Mr. 
Empfon, was from a fpecimen, given to Mr. Ehret 
by him in that year, of the Cinnamon of Ceylon. 
See Fig. 1. 

This agrees in every thing with the drawing of the 
Cinnamon of Malabar in the Hort. Malab. fig. 54. 
fob 107. and there called Carua; except that it 
wants the fruit: but that defedt is fupplied by Mr. 
Ray’s defcription of the Cinnamon of Ceylon above 
mentioned. See Jig. of the Jruit, Fig. 2. 

In the figure in the Hort. Malabar, it may be ob- 
ferved, that the nerves do not go quite to the bot¬ 
tom of the leaf. But this is merely accidental, as 
will appear by the leaves of the fame plant brought 
from Sumatra, which I fhall produce j in which, part 
of the leaves have veins going quite to the bottom, 
and united there, and the others not fo. See Fig. 3. 

The next drawing I (hall produce contains that 
of the leaves of the Cinnamon plant, from fpeci- 
mens in the Britifh Mufeum. 

Fig. 4. A Ipecimen, with the flower, from the 
•colledtion of Mr. Courteen, who lived long in 
Ceylon. Thefe leaves were more pointed, but 
were broke at the end. 

Fig. y. A whole leaf, with its point, in the fame 
colledtion, growing on a branch, on which are 
the rudiments of the fruit. 

V-ol, 50. 5 S Fig. 
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Fig. 6 . A leaf in Plukenet’s fpecimens. 

Fig. 7. Another leaf of the fame collection, and 
of the fame plant. 

Fig. 8. A leaf of a large fpecimen from Boer- 
haave*s collection. 

Fig. 9. Another leaf on the fame branch. 

Fig. 10. A fpecimen from Petiver’s collection. 
The points of the leaves are broken off. 

Fig. 11. The flower of the firft fpecimen. 

Fig. 12. In the rudiment of the feed before form¬ 
ed, in the date given in Burman’s firfl; drawing.. 

Note, It is to be obferved alfo, that the fpecimens- 
of the Cinnamon of Ceylon are probably of 
cultivated plants. 

From all thefe fpecimens it plainly appears, that 
the diftinCtkm of foliis ovatis & lanceolatis does not 
appear well founded. 

But were it otherwife, and that the leaves of the 
plants differed, it would by no means be a proof of 
any material difference in the nature or quality of the 
plants j as is welL known to perfons converfant in. 
natural bifiory. 

Before I leave this fubjeCt of the defcription of the 
plant, it may be proper to mention, that Bauhia 
calls the one of thefe plants Cirmamomum or Canella 
Malabarica & Javanen/is, and the other Cinnamomum 
Canella Zeylanica~ Bzxxblm. pinax 408 and 409 j but 
neither from thefe names, nor from his defcription^ 
can any conclufiye argument be formed: and that 
Herman, in his Hart. Lugd: Baiav. 129. t. 165,5.. 
calls this Cinnamon of Ceylon CaJJia< Ginnamonia. 

If any conjecture can arife from hence, it may be, 
that the Cinnamon of Ceylon was formerly, as well} 
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as that of Sumatra and Malabar, called Caffia ; but 
that the Dutch writers, being acquainted with the 
excellent qualities, which the ancients afcrifced to their 
Cinnamon, chofe to add the name Cinnamon to that 
of Caffia .: and in procefs of time they have found 
the name of Cinnamon more profitable than that of 
Caffia, by which we chufe to call our Canelia, to 
our national lofs of many thoufands a year. 

Having now given an account of the figure of 
thefe plants, and in what refped they are laid herein 
to differ; I final! proceed to confider the pretended 
differences in the Canelia itfelf; which are fuppoled 
not to be in form only, but fubffantial and material; 
and are generally underffood to be fo by perfons fup- 
pofed to be acquainted with the fubjedl. 

Mr. Ray Rates this matter fully in his Hijl. Plant . 
vol. ii. p. 1,560. in thefe words: Off chut noftrce C.af- 
Jiam ligneam a Cinnamomo feu Canelia dijlincfam fa- 
ciunt, Cafjiam Cinnamomo crofforem plerumque ejje. y 
colore rubicundiorem , fubftantid duriorem , folidiorem 
& compaSliorem , gufiu magis glutimfo , odore quidem 
& fapore Cinn-amomum aptius referre, tamen Cinna¬ 
momo imhccillioriun c? minus vcgetam effe, ex accu¬ 
rat a cbfervatione Pho. JohnJon. 

From thefe reafons Mr. Ray draws a conclufion 
(I mud own not very inflru&ive), that the Cinna¬ 
mon of Ceylon is Cinnamon ; and the Cinnamon pf 
Malabar, &c. is the Caffia of the (hops. 

From the (pecimens I ffiall now produce, it will 
moll: plainly appear, that thefe differences are merely 
accidents arifing from the age of the Canelia, the 
part cf the tree from whence it is gathered, and 
from the manner of cultivating and curing it. 

5 S 2 In 
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In the Philo/oph. TranfaSi. N°. 278. p; 1099. in 
Mr. Strachan’s account of Ceylon, which is abridged 
by Eames and Martyn, vol. ii. p. 183. he faySj that 
there are two forts of Cinnamon-trees, of which the 
tree, which is efteemed the beft, has a leaf much 
larger and thicker than the other 5 but otherwife no 
difference is to be perceived. 

Note, Here is no mention of the folio ovato.. 

I remember, in an account given fome years ago 
to the Royal Society, three or four forts were men^ 
tioned; and it was faid the beft fort was cut every 
three or four years. 

This fuperiority I then gueffed (as well as the dif¬ 
ference of leaves mentioned by Mr. Strachan) to 
arife from the cutting the tree down every three or 
four years; which occafioned it to produce ftrong 
and vigorous fhoots, thicker and larger leaves, as 
well as greater quantity of bark, and of a fuperior 
quality. 

A large {hoot or fucker of this plant was produced 
in the year 1750. or 51. by my worthy friend Dr. 
William Watfon, together with an account of the 
Cinnamon-tree j which is publifhed in the Philofoph. 
PranfaB. vol. xlvii. p. 301. This {hoot was a plain 
proof to me, that the Cinnamon was frequently cut 
down, and that this fhoot arofe from the root of a 
plant fo cut; for it was of the fize of a walking- 
cane ; and no lhrub could have produced fuch a 
fhoot, unlefs a ftrong plant cut down. 

This method of treating this plant accounts for 
the miftake of Garcias, mentioned by Mr. Ray; viz. 
ppiice Garcias habet de duplice bujus arboris cortice 
ad modnm Juberis , nobis Jufpebia J'unt, quaque de de- 

liber at ione 
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liberatione fetnel triennio faBa j non enim puto renaf- 
citur cortex femel detraBus. 

This {hews, that the bark was gathered every 
three years: but Mr. Ray was not acquainted, that 
the plant was cut down, in order to take off the 
bark, once in three years. 

In the account above mentioned to be given to the 
Society by Dr. Watfon, no defcriptions are given 
either of the plants of Ceylon, or Malabar} but he 
quotes Burman, who fays, that he had nine different 
forts of Cinnamon from Ceylon, of which that, 
which is the be ft, is brought to us, and called by 
the name Rajfe Coronde. 

What the differences between thefe forts were, 
does not appear; whether in leaf or bark, or manner 
of culture. And I muft obferve, that in all the 
fpecimens in the Britifh Mufeum I could obferve 
no difference of fpecies. But this is. to, be under- 
ftood, that every fort coming from Ceylon is, by the 
Dutch and by the {hops, called Cinnamon; and that 
of our own growth is by them always called Caffia. 
The reafon is obvious. 

The fpecimens, which I now produce, of the 
Canella or bark of the Cinnamon of Sumatra, I pro¬ 
cured in the year 1755. from Mr. Tho. Combes, a 
gentleman then in the fervice of the Eaft India 
Company in Sumatra, by means of a friend. 

I was then attempting to form a fociety for the 
carrying on a General Natural Hiftory, to try proper 
experiments, and to employ proper painters and en¬ 
gravers fuitable to the importance of the fubjedt; and 
therefore attempted to eftablifh a correfpondence in 
thofe parts, whofe productions are as yet little known 
to the public. 


I men- 
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I mention this defign, becaufe it would not be pof- 
fible elfe to explain what Mr. Combes means by 
the word Society , which he fo often mentions in his 
letter > of which I (hall produce an extradt, fo far 
as it relates to the prefent inquiry. 

It feemed to me very improbable (as the fame 
plants are generally found in the fame latitude and 
foil), that the fpices now in the pofleffion of the 
Dutch (hould grow only in that fmall tradt of land, 
which is in their pofleflion. And I had many credible 
informations, that, whatever they may pretend to the 
contrary, this is only a pretence. 

I therefore defired to obtain the beft information 
of the nature and culture of the plants producing 
fpices, as well as of many other things, which are 
foreign from this inquiry. 

I delired to know, how the fpices were dried and 
cured j and that different fpecimens might be fent 
me of the plants, their feed, flower, leaf, and bark, 
and properly cured and prepared. 

This produced the anfwer I lay before you here¬ 
with,. together with the fpecimens now produced. 

You fee hereby, that the Dutch dry their Cinna¬ 
mon in fand j probably to take away that vifcolity, 
which is complained of in the Caflia. 

And you will obferve alfo, that the fpecimen 
produced dried and cured is alfo as free from any 
vifcofity, as the Cinnamon of Ceylon ; That it agrees 
alfo with the Cinnamon in every other quality, and 
in colour j and that none of the diftindtions men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Ray can be found herein; but that 
they may arife from the part of the tree, from whence 
the bark was taken j the inner bark of the large 
wood being red, as you fee by the other fpecimen 

produced. 
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produced. And the common Caflia taken from the 
larger branches, and not cured, has the vifcofity 
complained of in fome degree, tho’ much lefs than 
it had four years fince, when I received it. 

Mr. Ray fays, that one is weaker in tafte, as he 
fuppofes, than the other. That may be fo from its 
manner of drying, or keeping of it. Dried in large 
quantities, and by a ftronger heat, it will probably 
be ftronger, than if it is dried in a lefier quantity, and 
flower. 

As for the vifcofity, the glutinous part is found 
in every plant in fome degree, as well as in every 
animal. It preferves the parts from moifture; but 
will be confumed by heat or time j and it will be a 
prefervative to the plant, till it is deftroyed; which 
was the reafon, as I fuppofe, that Mr. Ray men¬ 
tions Caflia to have kept good thirty years, the vif¬ 
cofity not having been deftroyed by drying. 

I fuppofe the reafon, which the Dutch have to 
dry it, is to make it fooner fit for the market, and 
pofiibly fitter for diftillation. 

You will fee from Mr. Combes’s letters and lpeci- 
mens, that he thinks there may be two forts of 
Caflia or Cinnamon in Sumatra: pofiibly there may 
be the fame difference in Ceylon; but, if fo, I fufpedt 
them both to be only feminal varieties, and that their 
virtues are the fame. 

Mr. Barlow, fome time fince a Surgeon in the 
fervice of the India company, made a confiderable 
quantity of oil of the Caflia of Sumatra, which was 
very little, if any thing, inferior to that drawn from 
Cinnamon j and it was fold to great profit. 

If thefe plants are really the fame, or if they are 
of equal goodnefs, fuppofing there was a fmall dif¬ 
ference 
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ference in the form of the leaf, it might he well 
worth the attention of the Eaft India company to try 
to cultivate thefe plants in the manner they do in 
Ceylon; that is, to make plantations in a proper 
foil; and to have regard to the proper diftance from 
the fea of the place, where they try the experiment: 
for fome plants require to be near the fea, and others 
far from it, in Sumatra; which is the cafe of the 
Mango, and Mangofteen; the one of which muft 
be near the fea, the other at a diftance from it. 

I think the plants fhould be fuffered to grow 
ftrong, to be fix or feven years old, and then cut 
every three years, the bark peel’d off and dried in 
hot fand, and packed clofe, and kept dry. This I 
take to be all necefiary to be done, to try, if our 
Cinnamon will not produce as good a price as that 
of the Dutch. 

Perhaps the plants need not ftand fo long before 
cut; for the vegetation of plants in hot countries is 
very great. 

There are many other moft valuable vegetables in 
Sumatra, which might be made ftaple commodities, as 
fagoe, camphire, feveral forts of ginger, rice, and many 
other, which are foreign to the prefent inquiry. 

But it may not be amifs to recommend it to the 
traders to Sumatra to bring fome quantity of the 
twig-bark of the true Cafiia, well cured; and alfo 
to the company, to have a chemift at Sumatra, to 
extract carefully the oil of Cafiia; which is beft, and 
in jgreateft quantifies, produced from the bark of the 
body, and of the larger branches of the tree: and 
alfo that the company would procure an exemption 
of all cuftoms or duties on Cafiia, or on the oil of 
Cafiia, for fome time: and alfo that the college of 
8 phyficians 
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phyficians in their difpenfatory would direft Caflia 
or Cinnamon of Malabar or Sumatra to be ufed, 
inftead of the Cinnamon of Ceylon j and that the 
fame fhould be ufed by apothecaries and diftillers, 
and in all Ample and compound waters, in which 
Cinnamon is ufed. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Thomas Combes, 
dated Fort Marlborough, y Jan. i/yy. 

T N regard to the flrft article of your paper, now 
before me, which is the inquiry deflred to be 
made concerning the fpices, I am of opinion, that 
the true Cinnamon grows no-where but on the ifland 
of Ceylon, unlefs Caflia be allowed to be the fame 
tree, which I am inclined to think. 

N°. p. contains feeds of the Caflia or wild Cinna¬ 
mon-tree. As for the feeds of the true Cinnamon- 
tree, I believe they are very difficult to be got} for 
as the Dutch are the foie mafters of this fpice, and 
get a good deal of money by it, I fancy, according 
to their ufual cuftom, they have very well guarded 
againfl: the tranfplantation of it. I hope however, 
that thefe feeds will not be unacceptable to the fo- 
ciety, as Caflia itfelf is of fome value ; and as I am 
very doubtful, whether this tree is not the fame with 
the true Cinnamon, being of opinion, that the dif¬ 
ference obferved in them arifes from the different 
method of curing their barks, or from the taking 
the bark from different parts of the tree, or at dif¬ 
ferent feafons, or of different ages, or perhaps all 
thefe. 

I have made inquiry concerning this from fome 
very intelligent perfons, and found them jo be of 
V ol. yo. y T opinion. 
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opinion, that the Caffia and Cinnamon-tree were of 
the fame genus. I have inquired further concerning 
the method of curing it at Ceylon ; but as this is done 
by the natives, the Dutch are not very well acquainted 
with it j nor could I obtain any good account of it, 
different people giving me different relations. Some 
faid, it was the inner bark, fome the middle, and 
fome the outer; !tho’ of the young branches, they 
feemed in general to agree, that it was gathered at a 
certain feafon of the year, and that one part of the 
cure was burying it in fand for feme time. This 
may be tried with Caffia, and may perhaps take away 
that vifeofity or glutinous quality obferved by chew¬ 
ing it, and which is the principal mark for diftin- 
guifhing it from Cinnamon. As to their chemical 
oils, I have heard many people fay, that they are 
not diftinguifhable otherwife, than that from Cinna¬ 
mon is generally better, or, as it may be called, 
ftronger, than that from Caffia; and accordingly 
bears a better price. But the Dutch company’s 
chemift at Batavia, if I may give him this title, in¬ 
formed me, that they are effentially different, and 
plainly diftinguifhable. But I muft confefs myfelf 
very doubtful of the knowlege or veracity of this 
chemift, and ftrongly fufpedt, that they are no other- 
wife different than in goodnefs, as many other oils 
drawn from the fame fubjedt are. 

I obferve the price of Caffia is greatly rifen in 
England within thefe two or three years; but whe¬ 
ther this be owing to an increafe in the confumption, 
or a decreafe in the importation of this commodity, 
I cannot fay. 

The Dutch government of Batavia has this year, 
in fome new regulations of their trade, prohibited to 

al! 
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all perfons the dealing in any of the fine quilled fort 
of Caffia, and declared the lame to be contraband, 
and referved for their company only; and put it 
upon the fame footing as their Cinnamon. 

What reafons induced them to this, I am yet a 
ftranger to; but it makes me fufpedt, that the rife 
of this commodity in Europe is owing to fome other 
caufe than a deficiency in the importation thereof. 
Perhaps fome difcovery has been made rendering 
Caffia equal to Cinnamon. 

In Perfia, I think, they make not fo great a differ¬ 
ence between them as elfewhere; and I myfelf, for 
want of Cinnamon here for fome months part, made 
ufe of the fine quilled Caffia; and the difference I 
obferve between them I imagine to arife rather from 
the greennefs and want of drynefs in the Caffia, than 
any thing elfe, or perhaps from the method of curing 
it: for if there happens to be a little too much Caffia 
put into my chocolate (and other things I ufe in it), 
a little bitterifh tafte arifes, fomething like what we 
meet with in raoft barks; tho’ I do not remember 
to have obferved this of Cinnamon: but as to its 
boiling to a jelly, as Quincy mentions, I find no 
fuch thing, and think it bears boiling as well as 
Cinnamon. Nor do I think its diftilled water more 
fubjedt to an empyrcuma than that of Cinnamon. 

I have inquired of the country people here, who 
bring it us, and they tell me the finefl: fort is the 
inner bark of the fmall branches; and indeed that it 
is the inner bark, I think, is evident in Cinnamon as 
well as Caffia; no outer bark of the youngeft branches 
of any tree having, in my opinion, that fmooth fur- 
face obfervable in both thefe barks. 
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I once tKought, that it was better to take the hark 
from the body of the tree than from the branches, 
imagining that the bark from the trunk or body of 
all trees muft in general be ftronger, let its natural 
tafte be what it will, than from its branches. This 
I find to be fo in Caflia j and I have been informed, 
that the large ligneous pieces of Caflia have afforded 
rather more oil in diftillation than the fine quilled 
fort, their weight being equal; but upon trial I could 
not make the bark from the trunk curl or roll up, as 
it ought to do, owing, as I fuppofe, to my unfleilful- 
nefs, or to rigidity, or the natural pofition of its fibres ; 
for the bark of the younger branches curled of it- 
felf, wanting hardly any other afliftance than the 
fun. 

I have already obferved, that Caflia is found in 
chewing to have a vifcidnefs, which Cinnamon has 
not. I have endeavoured to remove this in a little I 
fend you, marked B: pray let me know, if it an- 
fwers j and be aflured, it was taken from the younger 
branches of the tree, of which I fend you the feeds. 

I fend you alfo, marked C, fome of the bark 
taken from the fame tree; as alfo fome of the leaves, 
marked D. 

I have fent you alfo a little of the bark of the 
trunk of a tree, which, tho’ called Caflia, feems not 
to be fo, marked E j and alfo the leaves of the fame 
tree, marked F. 


END of the Fiftieth Volume. 
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